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PRIZE TALE. 
PROM THE LITERARY CASKET. 
FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 
‘You are certainly born 
my son;” 


to be a gamester, 
sighed the Mother of young Harry 
s she watehed him, busily employed, in 
tickets for his new Pin Lottery.— 
Youthave said soa hundred times, mother; but 
ww do you know 2?” said he, with a curious in- 
**O itisin you,” returned she ; 
see it in the interest you display in your Lot- 
ry ;—in your playing Pirs; and your pitching 
ents; and I sadly r, it will one day gain 
rength. b j ond your power to control it.”’ 
Mrs. )— was an amiable. and excellent wo- 
ins and by her judici ious management, pos- 
sessed an Kee sunded iniluence over the minds 
of her children. - their early year 3, they we ” 
accustomed to see their father treat her with ; 
tention and respect,and uniformly refer them “4 
her for guidance and direction. It was from 
her, that they learned the first elements of 
knowledye ;—from her lips, they learned the 
simple, Golden Rule of Morality, and Religion: 
and her undeviating adherence to truth, added 
to their firm conviction of her superior know- 
ledge, left them no power of questioning the 
certainty of her assertions. Not aware of the 
extent of this infludnce, she indulged in expres- 
sions, that were m@rely the overilowings of a 
nai’ s soheitude, quic kened to anxiety, by 
recollections ofthe misery to which an indn 
gence of this fatal propensity h as reduced her 
unfortunate father. She intended them as ad- 
monitory cautions toherson ; norwas she aware 
of the light i in which they appeared to him, till 
laying aside the iickets fo w bis Lottery, he said, 
‘Tam sorry, motner;—but if you say Lam born 
to be a gamester » b sip apose I must be one.’— 
** Not surely, my child, ald she alarmed ; ** un 
less you choose.”"—* But you say dam to be 
one; and you must knew,” persist i Harry 
“for you oft en say, that you teach us nothing 
but what you know to be truce.” Mrs, D—, 
startled and perplexed, paused a moment for an 
answer; then finding none that would explain 
her meaning, led him from the room, in search 
of some amusement, that might turn his tho’ts 
into another channe!; mentally praying, 
she had unthinkingly given her child a false 
impression, the evil might yet be averted. From 
this time forward. the little ¢ eames of chance, to 
which all boys are more or less addicted, were 
suilered to pass UMmoticed ; the werd game rv 
never escaped herlips: fondly hoping, that +! 
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vivid i impression he had evidently received of 
his destiny, might be effaced from his mind. 

After a ‘lapse of many years, Mrs. D— found 
herself, in the autumn of her fife, a widow, and 
dependant on her son. ‘Those years had lett 
legible traces of their course, on her brow, and 
on her decaying frame; but had expanded the 
form of her blooming Harry into manly firm- 
ness and beauty. The circumstance, which 
had caused her so much uneasiness in his bey- 
hood, tad gradually faded from her mind ; no 
expressions of her son evinced the slightest re- 
collec tiv on of it; and the uniform rectitude of 
his principles and conduct almost banished 
from her heart the anxieties of a parent. 

She resided under his roof, surrounded with 
all the comforts, and many elegancies of life ; 
and received to her- heart, with the softened 
feelings of a mother, his lovely child. His young 
wile was beautiful, amiable ; and fondly attach 
ed to her husband and child; yet the experienc 
ed eye of the mother could detect in her compo 
sition latent germs of feelings, that, if indulged, 
might create uneasiness,and perhaps dissention. 
A mistaken course of education had so cherish- 
ed the natural romance of her heart, that now, 
in the second year of her marriage, she was 
restless, and uneasy, without continued proofs, 
not or ly of the most unbounded devotion of her | 
husband’s heart, but of the sacrifices of time | 
and of inclination, which his affection could | 
make to her wishes —Harry D—, submitted for | 
some time, with very good grace, to the little | 
encroachments of female whim and caprice ;— | 

! 
| 





but. at the ag his mother became a resident 
in his family, he was. fully aware of the necessi 
ty of cheeking their further progress. He ac 
cordingly began. with absenting himself a lit 

later than had been his cus stom, from the Rice s 
tic cirele, frankly stating, when questioned by 
his wife, where he had been, and with whem.— 
One $0 unreasonably indulged as she had hith 
erto been, could ill brook the slightest manifes 
tation of indifference, or the least appearance 
of inattention: Questions soon assumed the 
form of reproaches; which though they severe 
ly wounded the heart that still tende rly loved 
her, were met with the most unrufiled calmness 
of manner and answered only by protracted al 


sence. | 
He returned home one evening, at an unu- | 
sually late hour, and seate ‘dl himself by the lire, | 


in an apparently perplexed and musing mood, 
His wife, for this time, sat silent, and thoughtful, 
vith no disposition to question, or reproach 
him. Lis mother, wishing to break a silence 


that became oppressive, inquired where be had 
“+ nn, and what he had heard: “On my way 
home, bout an hour since,” said he, * | stepped 


ak B s Hotel, to see if the mail had arrived, 

ul | never Was so beset. and I may add my 
dearest mother, never so tempted too, to take 
the lice-box in my hand, as within this very 
hour.’ Aconfused. disturbed feeling, of some 
thing like foreseen evil about to be accomplished 
arose in the bosom oi Mrs. D—, as she said to |} 
her son, * you are surely not serious ; what con- | 
sideration, could, for one moment, tempt a bus 
band and father to countenance that destruc- 
live vice.” 

‘© Lam convineed it is a destructive vice,” re 
plied he ; «I know it has been the ruin of thou 
sands; and I knew that with this conviction, | 
and this knowledge, the moment [ threw the 








iaiadashehamaeneeia 

dice, | should incur a moral responsibility, that 
would make a man in his senses tremble. Yet 
I know not how it is:—I have now, and ever 
he ave had, asecret, siranyge, and strong pre sent 
ment that Lam born lo be a gumester. Whence 
it arises, [know not:—I have in vain tried to 
trace it to some aceidentalcause ; and as I can 
not remember the time, when the impression 
was not vivid,in my waking and sleeping dreams, 
1 am compelled to believe that it proeceds from 
an innate, inherent principle in my nature; and 
that itis a fate, which Lam yet destined to ac- 
complish.” 

He paced the room with an agitated air,while 
speaking these few words ; every one of which. 
struck a death-like chill to the heart-of his mo 
ther :—Her own inconsiderate expressions to her 
son, in his early hoy hood, were, trom the effect 
it was evident they produced on him at the 
time, too deeply impressed upon her mind, ever 
to be effaced, yet tume and sorrow had rende: 
ed the impression faded, and dim ; and now 
when she thought to explain to him the caus 
of this tormenting presentiment, it arose in ber 
mind so shadowy and indistinet, that she found 
it impossible at once to arrange her thought 
and words, so as to convey to him a definite 
idea, and before she gained her perfest recol 
lection, he leit the room for the night, 
ther opportunity did not < arrive, 

The real truth was, that he had within the 
hour he mentioned, thrown the dice, and won; 
and that hie has lengayed to accompany a party. 
the next evening afew miles out of town. He 
went with them; he played with them; and in 
the new, and absorbing excitement, thought not 
of the flight of time, till the lights waned dim, 
before the morning beam. Then, when he looked 
around on the haggard and passion traced fea 
tures of his companions,—** Of what society of 
hell,” thought he,“ am [I become a member ?~ 
©) Nature when you doomed me a gamester, 
you should have given me aniron frame, and a 
soul incapable of feeling.” 

Vain were his struggles to escape from the 
toils with which he had encompassed himself 
fresh recruits drepped in, and another morning 
found him wrought to a pitch of maniac excite 
nent, that rendered him insensible to the Japs 


and ano- 


of time. and toghe exhaustion of bis frame. He 
returned to his home, after an absence of three 
days, languid, and miserable ; vet with a gloomy 


satisfaction, in the certainty of his fate. He Was 
now free from the misery of suspense; he was 
no longer in doubt. if his fancied destiny would 
be fuliilled ; and he yielded to his fate, without 

sing ole effort to avert it. ‘he first step beme 
{ shen in the path of vice, for six months he went 
down, with accelerated imipul 

Far diffe reat ws: ! is. with 
his now really wretched wife. The habitual 
gloom and estrangment of her husband, added 
to his late hours,cause d her the ke enest ¢ j 


yet this very pressure of affltc 


sit during these n {} 


tion devel ped 
energies in her nature she was never thought 
i: seca She now knew hin to be, what he 
had said he must a gamester: 


ra : fatuated 
and undone-one she fi 


anian 


ared, unless he who alone 





can save, should snatch him trom destruction — 
She saw her own weakness. and errors, in they 
proper fight one bitterly gretted the infatua- 
tion, that led her to ¢ xpeet so much, that it was 


he had lost all 
rnagnified info 


perhaps the remote eause why 
Trifles that she had formerly 
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evils, now weighed like dust in the balance, | 


agatust the rea! troubles that beset her; und the 
consciousness, that she had exacted too many 
saerifices of time, and of inclination, caused her 
to look with a lenient eve, on his present dere- 
liction from his duties. 

“J see plainly.” said she to her mother, * it 
was to preserve his own dignity, and to check 
my encroaching folly,that be firstdeviated from 
his foemer regular hours; and if his present 
dreadful course is the consequence of that de 
viation, my regrets may well be bitter, and last- 
With these feelings and these regrets, it 
would deeply wound me, my dear mother, io 
hear from your lips, in his presence, the slight- 
est allusion to his present course of life :—no, 
let me rather by a cheerful surrender of my 
wishes to bis, convinee him. that ina return to 
his former life, he has nothing to fear from my 
exactions.” ‘ 

The heart of Mrs. D— sprung to her daugh- 
ter, at this ingenuous acknowledgement of her 
errors. She wished much to explain to her son 


mer 
ine. 


THE LADIES’ GARLA} 


noyed you; but do not fear their recurrence ; 
my soul disclaims them now, as the follies of a 
girl, mexperienced in life, and unacquainted 


| with herself.” 


“Spare me the pain, of hearing these cause- 


| less reproaches of yourself, Maria; and be as- 


sured, the cause you require, is no where, but 


|) inthe elements of my being—I repeat what I 


| have once said before: 


the cause of the fatal presentiment, that he | 


ascribed to an uncontrolable propensity of his | 


nature; yet fearful it had taken too deep hold 
on bis imagination, ever to be removed, she 
vielded her own judgment to her daughter's 
wishes, and watched in silent agony the pro- 
gress of his vice. 

At the close of six months, business and plea 
sire dispersed for a week or two most of his 
aming Companions, and restored Harry D— to 
the bosom of his family. Regular hours and 
rest, braced his languid frame, and new 
strung his shaken nerves. His spirit, too, as- 
sumed a healthful tone: and the dross, that for 
months had been gathering round his heart, be- 
gan to melt before the genial warmth of the 
pure sympathies of his nature. 

* Where,” thought he, * have the affections 
of my heart been buried ?” as he caressed his 
child, and looked with admiration on his lovely 
wife; pleased, as formerly, with little attention, 
and expressions of affection, yet apparently un- 
conscious when they were withheld. “ Have 
they then re-animated to life, only to add to the 
bitterness of my regrets? but it ts all in vain to 
struggle against the tendencies of my being ;— 
I might resist them now, yet must ultimately be 
their victim.” 

He placed his child upon the floor, took his 
hat, and was leaving the house, when his wife, 
who had watched his motions with breathless 
anxiety, sprung to him, pale and trembling ;— 
« Harry, youwill not go ?”°—* What would you, 
Maria,” said he, laying down his hat; + Why 
this agitation? but ldo net require an answer.” 
* You do not,” returned she, “* and if you now 
go to join them, | may indeed say, farewell to 
yeace and comfart; farewell, even to the little 
aes that has never yet quite deserted me | 
would not,” she continued, “seek to place the 
slightest restraint on your inclination, were I 
enly concerned ; but believe me, miserable as I 
must be, you yourself will not be happier.” 

He turned from her, and for some minutes 
paced the room in silence. At last, pausing be 
fore her: “ Heaven knows, Maria, | would not 
cause you one moment’s misery; yet bound by 
the ties you are, to a being, fated like me, I 
know not how it can be avoided. My first im 

milse was, to bid you discard me from your 
soon but that I can never do—1 would stay 
there, even in ruins I had myself made.” * Tl] 
me, my dearest husband,” asked she witha 
quivering lip, ‘fam I the cause—the remote 
cause ? Lam aware,” continued she, interrupt 
ing him as he was about to speak, “ that my er- 
rvofs, my weakness, must have excessively an- 

















I cannot remember the 
time, when Twas not haunted with the consciou- 
ness that Iwas born to be a gamester. I long 
ago referred this to some secret principle; but 
of late years, since science has thrown so much 
heht on the organization of our frames, and has 
so clearly developed the force of natural pro- 
pensity, my conviction of the strength of this 
peculiar tendency in myself, is so strong, that I 
feel it is all in vain to think of resistance.” 

** Would your faith in these scientific discov- 
eries continue strong,” said the elder Mrs. D—, 
who had hitherto sat silent, “ if you could trace 
this presentiment you speak of, to an acciden- 
tal cause » «Show me but the slightest 
cause, to which it may be-traced, and I reject it 
> «Then listen to me attentively,” said 





forever.” 
she, *fand see if memory will not rest on some 
little circumstance, of what I am about to tell 
you.” She accordingly related to him minute- 
ly the incidents connected with his pin lottery ; 
her own unguarded expressions, with the effect 
they produced upon him at the time. * And 
this, my dear mother, was so,” said he, after 
musing some time, ‘it was, upon my sacred 
word. It is enough, I believe it—miserable fool 
that I have been; to be the dupe through life, 
of an illusion of my own brain, and of the wild 
theories of others. Were not my tickets laid 
out on the old marble table 2” continued he, a 
sudden recollection springing in his mind.— 
‘They were,” returned his mother. ‘ "Tis 
clear as noon-day now to me ; and fear nothing, 
my love,” continued he, kissing the tears from 
his wife’s check; “* the illusion has vanished; I 
am master of myself again.” A. L. D. 





li ene 


PROVIDENCE, 
. Nought so vile, that on the earth doth live ; 
“But to the earth some special good doth give.” 





The various orders of vegetables which have 
been provided for the countless forms of anima- 
ted existence, in the different quarters of the 
globe, are pre-eminently illustrative of the provi 
dent care of the creator, and show us how great 
and how good is the Father of the families of 
the whole earth. The following passage from St. 
Pierre is so well calculated to impress this truth, 
that it is unnecessary to apologize for its intro- 
duction. ‘The sluggish cow pastures in the 
cavity of the valley ; the bounding sheep on the 
declivity of the hill; the serambling goat browses 
among the shrubs of the rock ; the duck feeds 
on the water plants of the river: the hen, with 
attentive eye, picks up every grain that is seat- 
tered and lost in the field; the pigeon, of rapid 
wing, collects a similar tribute from the refuse 
of the grove; and the frugal bee turns to account 
There is no 
corner of the earth where the whole vegetable 
crop may not be reaped. 


even the smal! dust on the flower. 


Those plants which 
are rejected by one, are a delicacy to another, 
and even among the fnny tribes contribute to 
their fatness. ‘The hog devours the hog- tail and 


oie 








henbane; the goat, the thistle and hemlock.— 

All return in the evening to the habitation of 
man, With murmurs, bleatings, with cries of joy, 
bringing back to him, the delicious tribute of 
innumerable plants, transformed by a process 
the most inconceivable, into honey, milk, butter, 
eggs and cream.” 

— + = 
THE RIVER NILF, 
Or Specimen of Social Instruction. 

The River Nile rises within a few degrees of the 
Its course 
is such, that itis Spring at its head when it is Win- 
ter at its mouth. ‘The fertility of the country de- 
pends upon regular overflowings of the river which 


equator and extends beyond the tropic. 


arise from the rains that fall in Ethiopia, and @arry 
So im- 
portant is this annual inundation generally deemed, 
that when the water rises to the height which indi- 
cates a productive season, the natives, knowing the 


inundation over the level lands of Egypt. 


consequence, rejoice as much in Spring as many 
nations in harvest. The-inhabitants of lower Egypt 
send boats up to the head of the Nile. There it is 
Spring ;—each boat being loaded with Bee Hives 
regularly placed and numbered, the bees are set ut 
liberty, and gather honey from every flower. Every 
bee returns at night instinctively to its own, as if it 
knew the number. When the, spring season be- 
gins to change, and the quantity of flowers mate- 
rially decrease, the mariners of this sweet navigation 
move lower down, gradually, in the night, when 
the bees are housed amidst their honied treasures— 
anchoring in the day and allowing the active travel- 
lers totake their busy range and collect their honey 
from myriads of flowers, for the fields in an Egyp- 
tain Spring wear the crown of beauty, and the 
whole atmosphere is filled with fragrance. ‘The 
water decreases and the flowers diminish,and again 
the mariners move on and halt again, and again they 
move on till they arrive to greet the Spring, in the 
Delta, amidst the mouths of a river which during so 
long a course, from every little flower, and sweet 
herb, and every poisonous beauty, and every lovely 
plant, has rendered them ncthing but the sweetness 
of honey and the honey-comb. 

‘The boatmen now return the hives, as numbered, 
to their respective owners, receiving from each a 
small piece of money, which amply rewards in the 
aggregate their care und toil. 

This account was once related to a number of in- 
teresting young persons, by afriend of youth. They 
hung on hislips, and were delighted from the ex- 
pectation which its unprefaced introduction had ex- 
cited, for attention was raised only to contemplate 
industry, and be rewarded with its instructive les- 
sons. But the inference drawn by the relater was 
likely to leavea lasting impression. Thus, says he : 
**my dear young friends, you are now in the spring 
of life ; make use of that energy in which industry 
delights ; seek that seremty which religion alone 
can give. 
will gradually accumulate in mental good, the 
sweetness you have been contemplating amidst na- 


Thus as you move on through life, you 


tive treasures.—You will from every adverse cir- 
cumstance, from every potsonous, bitter or pleasant 
flower, gather as you go,—and increase in strength, 
knowledge, virtue and piety.” 

Solemnity closed « serene slimmer’s evening, ané 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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di the juv enile party returned to rest as if the ho- 
ney dew of Heaven had distilled upon them, in af- 
fection and friendship. 
The true feast of reason and flow of soul, is— 
The soul’s calm sunshine, 
And the heart-felt joy, true virtue’s prize. 
FRIEND OF MAN, 
THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
SATURDAY E Vv yaaa NE 17, 18 


” Mrs. A. Ss. Ou. vin. of W ashington City, whe, 
in 1822, published her “ Weexiy Messenger,” 














is about to resume its publication. It is to con- 
to be issued | 
every Saturday, at four dollars per annum.— 
Mrs. C. is the widow of Joun B. Cotvin, Esq. 
well known in the editorial world, as one of the 
ablest political writers of his time. We cannot 
but hope that a lady so well qualified to pre- 
pare a weekly literary treat will be handsomely 
patronized. Her taste, education, and research, | 
and her experience during her late husband's | 
editorial career, give her claims upon public fa- 


sist of four royal quarto pages, 





vor which ought to be appreciated and reward- 
ed; and from the ladies of our country, those 
who have such a manifest and important influ- 
ence in the formation of the youthful mind, she 
has reason to look for a generous support.— 


Wives, mothers, maidens! see that your accom 
plished countrywoman look not in vain for 


your cheering approbation. 


—_—_— 
The common fluency of speech, says Dean 
Swift, in many men and most women, ts 


owing to a scarcity of matter and scarcity of 


words ; 
and has a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speak- 


for whoever is a master of language, 


ing to hesitate in the choice of both, whereas 
common speakers have one sect of ideas, and one 
set of words to clothe them in, and these are al- 
ways ready at the mouth. 
ae ae 
VISIT TO THE WIDOW OF BURNS. 

The following extract from Carter’s Letters, in rela- 

tion to the family 

read with interest: 

Having w 
that the 
living at Dumfrie 


of the Scotch Poet, will be 


derstood from our friends at Ir- 


vine. wicow of Robert Burns was still 
s, and that she is accessible to 
strangers without formal letters of introduction. 
after breakfast this morning we addressed a note 
to her, stating that two 

United States, who are among 
f the Scottish Bard, 
visited his birth place, as 
which his 


frem the | 
the transatlantic 


gentlemen 
admirers « and who had just | 
well as the scenes 
muse had consecrated, were anxious 
fo pay their respects to Mrs 
of the morning, if perfectly agreeable. 


. Burns in the course 
The re- 
quest was communicated by our clever and 
obliging landlady, who lives within a few doors 

In the mean time, while this interesting suit 
was pending, we walked to the village kirk, to 
visit the tomb of the poet himself. Our old 
guide was personally acquainted with him, and 
had passed mamy @ social night before his own i 


; a little auburn- haired 
old to give each of us a kiss,) 
| tention in the hours of retirement. 


| nary attention had been paid to our own. 





hearth. 
number of handsome monuments, many of them 
being finished with little turrets in the Gothic 
style. ‘The mausoleum in memory of Burns is 
creditable to the liberality and taste of the pub- 
lic, at whose expense it was erected. Ht consists 
of an octagonal temple supported by Fépie pil 
lars, and surmounted by a handsome dome. In 
the back part there is a statue of the poet, as 
large as life, with his bosom open, and in the 
attitude of holding the plough. Avove, the muse 
is seen throwing over him * the inspiring man 
tle.’ The design was taken from a passage in 
the dedication to the Caledonian Hunt, in 
which the author alludes to his early and sub- 
sequent pursuits. There appeared to be a de- 


fect in the representation, since the whole of 


the plough is seen, with the poet in the awkward 
If there 
was not room for the whole, a part of the rural 
instrument might have been concealed, so as 


posture of holding it without a team. 


The monu- 
ment is enclosed by a neat iron railing, and the 
little area, perhaps forty feet square, is covered 


io render the defect less obvious. 


with a profusion of 
holly, the wild rose, laurel, yew, and other ever- 
greens, which beautifully shade the tomb. 


On our return to the hotel, the hostess com 


/ municated the compliments of Mrs. Burns, with 


the gratifying intelligence that she would be 
happy to see us at any hour we might choose 
to call. Being anxious to leave town as soon 
as possible, we 
kindness. 


on Burns’ street. not far from the church. 


She lives in a neat two story house, 
We 
were received by her at.the parlour door with a 
cordial shake of the hands and by every mark 
The apartment is tastefully fur 
nished with all that can conduce to comfort, 


of hospitality. 


and is ornamented with an original portrait of 


Naismaith, of Edinburg, whence the 
the 
Scottish feel_ 
ing, blended with conjugal affection, the surviv 


Burns, by 
other likenesses are derived. In this house 


poet dicd ; and in the warmth of 


ing partner of his bosom informed us that she 
She lives 
ome of 3001. a year, with 


would not exchange it for a palace. 
comfortably on an ine 
grand child, (not yet too 
to occupy her at 
She has 
three children, all of whom are absent—one in 
London, and the other two, officers in the army, 
now in the East Indies. 

Mrs. Burns is apparently at the age of be- 
tween filty and sixty, retaining traces of those 
lineaments of beauty which the poet found in 
She has a good form, and 
her dark full eye is still quick and animatedgn 
its glances. Her pretty hand was tastefully set 
off with rings, and the perfect neatness of her 


his “* bonny Jean.” 


dress left no regret that, in order to show her 


' every mark of respect, something beyond ordi- 


Her 
easy flow of conversation, marked by few of the 





The church-yard contains an unusual 


shrubbery, consisting of 


promptly accepted her act of 














peculiarities of the Scottish dialect,and embrac 
ing a variety of topics, among which were ingu! 
ries after her friends in New York, protracted 
our call to a visit of more than half an hour.— 
She showed us, with a good deal of apparent 
satisfaction, an elegant set of silver candlesticks 
and snuffers. which were “ the gift of a few Scots 
in Sheffield to the widow of Burns.” The tray 
bears the following appropriate inscription from 
the pen of the poet Montgomery: 

‘He passed through life’s tempestuous night, 

A brilliant, trembling northern light, 

Through years to come, he shines from far 

A fixed, unsetting polar star.” 

Having received at parting the same warm 
pledge of kindness which bade us welcome, with 
the addition of many good wishes, we stepped 
into a post chaise, which drove us off. 

* * . * * ’ * . 

It so happened that our last night in Scotland, 
alter a satisfactory and agreeable visit of six 
weeks, was on the anniversary of what is deno 
minated, in the legends of superstition, J/allow 
een; and its mystic rifles were duly observed by 
a group of rosy-cheeked lassies at the hotel— 
night, half 
of,them groped their way into the garden to 
pull cabbage stalks. 


ceremonies would be too long for the end of 


Near the witching time of a dozen 


ut a dese ription o ie 
But le t f the 


sketch already too prolix, and if any of my said 
ers are curious to revive their recollection on the 
subject, they have only to recur to the graphic 
poem of Burns: 
‘*Some merry, countra folks 
Together did convene, 
To burn their nuts and pow their stocks, 
And haud their halloween 
Fu’ blythe that night.” 


LUCRETIA GRENVILLE. 

This exalted female was betrothed to Francis, 
Duke of Buckingham, at°the time that he fell in 
battle by the hand of Cromwell himself, and upon 
receiving intelligence of the melancholy event, she 
Dur- 
succeeding years she exercised her- 
self with pistols in firing at a portrait of Cromwell, 
which she selected as a mark, that she might not be 


swore to avenge his death on the murderer. 
ing the three 


awed by the sight of the original, and, as soon as she 
found herself perfect, she sought an opportunity te 
gratify her revenge. But Cromwell seldom appear- 
ed in public; and when he did, it was with such 
precaution, that few could approach his person, 

The 
London resolved to give a magnificent banquet in 


An occassion at length occurred : city of 
honor of the Protector, who, either from vanity, o1 
with a political view, determined to make his en- 
trance into London in all the splendor of royalty.— 
Upon this being made public, the curiosity of all 
ranks was excited ; and Lucretia Grenville resolved 
not to lose so favorable an opportunity Fortune 


herself seemed to second her purpose; for it se 


happened, that the procession was appointed te 
pass through the very street in which she resided 


and a balcony before the first story of the house 


vielded ber full scope for putting her loag preme 
effect. 


ditated design inte 


On the appointed day she seated herself, with se 
























































































— naam cos Sonne 


veral atin female companions, in the ne alcony, hav- | 


ing, on this occasion, for the first time since her lo- 
ver’s death, cast off her mourning, and attired her- 
self in the most sumptuous apparel. It was not 
without the greatest exert@ons that she concealed 
the violent emotion unc ler whieb she laboured ; and 
when the increasing pressure of the crow’! indicat- 
ed the approach of Cromwell, it 
fainted, but, 


just as the Usurper a 


became so strong 





that she nearly however, recovered, 
rived within a few paces of 
ic balcony. 

Hastily drawing the pistol from under her garment, 
she fearlessly took her aim and fired ; but a sudden 
start which the lady who sat next to her made, on be- 
holding the weapon,gave it a different direction than 
was intended, and the ball struck the horse rode by 
Henry the Protector’s son, and it was laid dead at his 
feet. The circumstance immediately arrested tlie 
progress of the cavalcade ; and Cromwell, at the 
same time that he cast a fierce look at the balcony, 
belield a singular spectacle. About twenty females 
were on their knees imploring his mercy with up- 
listed hancs, whilst ove only stood undaunted in 
the midst of them, and looking down contemptu- 
ously on the Usurper, exclaimed, 


{ who dealt the blow : 


“Tyrant ! it was 
nor should I be satisfied with 
killing a horse instead of a tiger, were L not 
vinced that, ere another twelve month has clapsed, 
Heaven will grant another that success which it has 
denied to me !” 

The multitude, actuated more by fear than love, 
was preparing to level the house to the ground ; 
when Cromwell cried aloud, with the most artful 
sang froid, ‘Desist my friends ! 
man she knows not whet she does’ 
his course ; but afterwards caused Lucretia to be ar- 
rested and c6nfined in a mad house. 


Alas ! poor wo- 
—and pursued 


FORWARDNESS. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more unbecoming in young 
persons, than the assumption of consequence be- 
fore men of age, wisdom, and experience. The 
advice, therefore, of Parmenio the Grecian Generals 
to his son, was worthy of him to give, and worthy 
if every man of sense to adopt: ** My son, (says 
he,) would you be great, you must be less; that is, 
you must be less in your own eyes if you would be 

“great in the eyes of others.” 


CURIOUS AMUSEMENT. 

The Thracians, as Seleucus in Antheneus informs 
us, had a custom of playing at hanging, for the di- 
version of their guests, which was done in this 
manner :—A large stone was placed in the middle 
of the room, over which a rope hung perpendicular 
from the beam above. 
who should hang. ‘The man on whom the lot fell 
mounted the stone with a large bill-hook in his 


Several of them cast lots 


hand. When he had properly fastened the rope 
about his neck, one of the company went torward, 
pushed the stone from under his fect, and left him 
hanging. 
enough to cui the rope, all was well ; 


If, in this situation, he was dexterous 
otherwise he 
continued capcring watil he was hanged and dead, 
to the great entertainment of the spectators. 


A gentleman informing Fusell, the painter, that 
he had purchased his celebrated picture of Satan, 
the artist replied, * Well, you have got him now, 
and only take care that Le does not one day get you.’ 





——— 
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GARLAND, 
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{The following extract from a pocm of the | hi ghly 
gifted Mrs, Hxmaxs contains one of the most sub- 
lime and beautiful tributes to those who have shed 
their blood in the cause of liberty and their coun- 
try, which we have ever read.]— Balt. Chron. 

Tivho dies in vain 
Upon his country’s war-fields, and within 
The shadow of her altars? Feeble heart! 
1 tell thee that the voice of noble blood 
Thus pour’d for faith and freedom, hath a tone 
Which from the night ages, from the gulf 
Of death, shall burst, and make its high appeal 
Sound unto earth and heaven! Aye, let the land 
Whose sons, through centuries of wo, have striven 
And perish’d by her temples, sink awhile, 
Borne down in conflict! But immortal seed, 
Deep, by hercic suffering, hath been sown 
On all her ancient hills ; and generous hope 
Knows that the soil, in its good time, shall yet 
Bring forth a glorious harvest ! Earth receives 
Not one red drop, from faithful hearts, in vain. 


FROM THE LEEDS INTELLIGENCER, 
SERENADE FROM THE SPANISIL. 

We extract the following beautiful verses from an 

elegant volume of ancient Spat a Bailads, his- 

tor ical and romantic, translated by J. G. Lockhart, 


Esq. of Edinburg, the reputed author of Peter's | 


Letters to his Kinsfolk. 


' at 


Ware my lady sleepeth, 
The dark blue Leaven is bright ; 

Soft the moon-light creepeth 
Round her power all night, 

Thou gentle, gentle breeze, 
While my lady slumbers, 

Waft li ghtly through the trees 
Echoe s of my numbers, 

Hier dreaming ears to please. 


Should ye, breathing numbers, 
That for ber I weave, 
Should ye break her slumbers, 
All my soul would grieve. 
Rise on the gentle breeze, 
And gain her lattice height, 
O’er yon poplar trees ; 
But be your echoes light 
As hum of distant bees. 


All the stars are glowing 
In the gorgeous sky ; 
In the stream scarce flowing 
Mimic lustres lie. 
Blow, gentle, gentle breeze, 
But bring no cloud, to hide 
Their dear resplendencies ; 
Nor chase from Zara’s side 
Dreams bright and pure as these. 





FROM THE COURIER. 
Three buds upon one goodly stem, 
Each lovely to the view ; 

And though not of exotic birth, 
Sweet, in theil native climate grew. 


The first that bloom’d gave early proof, 
What charms it could impart, 
Tho’ sever’d from its parent stem— 
If grafted on the heart 
Of one whose every care would be, 
‘Yo keep it from lite’s tempest free. 


To such should that fair flower be given, 
Its beauty it Would yet retain; 

And flourish still like either gem 

That’s lett upon the parent stem. 


Long may the parent stem be given 
The blessings it derives from Heaven ; 
And cherish with parental care, 
The three sweet flowers that blossom there. 


FROM THE CHARLESTON COURIER 

Ma. Enrrorn—Turning a few days since, in dis- 
gust, from a perusal of the ‘ Rejected slddresses,” 
I had almost forsworn reading ; but the next book 
to which | resorted for amusement furnished the 

following beautiful specimens of Greek poetry 

FRAGMENT OF A TRAGEDY, 

MHtributed to Esc 

**Confound not Gon vy vith man, nor vainly deem 
His form is human, and of flesh like thine. 

Thou know’s not Him—sometimes as tire he seems, 
Bright, dazzling fire ; as \ ater, now as ¢ largess : 
In savage beasts, we find him now reveal’d, 

In winds and « yp inh ightning, thunder, ra 

To Him the seas, to Him the rocks do ho shan 
And every fountain is His minister. 

Earth trembles ; trembles the profound abyss 

Of mighty Ocean, and the tow’ring hills, {them. 
Whene’er with dreadful gaze their Lord surveys 
To govern all, supreme, omnipotent, 

This is the glory of the highest Gop.” 

A Rose was the argument of her melody, and 
she sung to this effeet :— 

Ir, on crest ion’ s morn, the King of Heaven, 

To shrubs and flowers a sovereign Lord had given, 
O! beauteous Rose, he had anointed thee, 
Of shrubs and flowers the sovereign Lord to be. 
The spotless emblem of unsullied truth, 
The smile of Beauty and the glow of Youth ; 
The garden’s pride, the grace of vernal bowers, 
The blush of meadows, and the eve of fiowers, 
It beams resplendent, as the orbs above, 
Luring the Papbian Queen, and breathing love ; 
Blooming with odorous leaves, and petals fair, 
In youthful prid le, it _ Sprea ls its silken snare, [air. 
By Zephyrs kiss’c, it smiles, and wooes the ambieut 
Thus she sang, and methought upon her lips 1 
saw the flower she had been describing ; as if som: 
4 had compressed the periphery of a 
> form and semblance of the mouth.) 
SONNETS. 
FROM THE CONNECTICUT HERALD. 
i}. 

THY form may fade, but thou wilt not all die, 

For love with thee is deathless—thou wilt be 
Dear, as thou ever hast been, unto me, 
For thou wilt ever have the sneak Gey 
And that alone is be auty, and it tell 3 
How many fond affections burn w 

And it too hath a mag sic power to win 

By the enchantment of its living be 3 








“< 





Only with that fond heart, and th: it dark eye, 
Thy | we W ill ever guide me, and control 
My spitit to thy ge nile Sy mpathy 4 
And as the needle trembles to the pole, 
So shall my heart forever to thee fly, 
The centre and attraction of my soul. 

IV. 
IF, when I look on thee, and hear thy voice 
In a low-wl hispe r’d melody alone, 
When it is breathing in its softest tone,» 
All the deep feelings of my heart ts a 
O! what were it to sit beside thee long, 

And gaze on thy bright looks, and thy dark eyes, 
And hear thy te nder words and thy sweet song; 
As sweet as if it floated from the skies— 
O! what it were to know, that thou art mine, 
Indissolubly mine !—that thou wilt be 
Forever as an angel unto me, 
Whether the day be dark, or fortune shine, 
Giving me, in the bliss of loving thee, 
A portion of the bliss they call divine. P: 





BEAUTIFUL SONNET. 

As Isaw fair Delia walk alone, 
The feather’d snow came softly down, 
As Jove descending from his tow’r, 
‘To court her in a silver show’r ; 

The wanton snow flew to her breast, 
As little birds into their nest ; 

But overcume with whiteness there, 
From grief dissolv’d into a tear ; 
Thence tailing on her garment’s hem, 
To deck her, froze into a gem. 


rose into 
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